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7M p1ssENGER—No. XXVIII. 

INCIDENTS which place us in a situation more 
hazardous than we have been accustomed to, naturally 
beget a fear, which; if not controled by the efforts of 
reason, will have a tendency to make us miserable for 
the time, by destroying that reliance on the care of a 
superintending Providence, whence, in all cases, a de- 
gree of serenity may be obtained, if not of actual hap- 
piness. 

Knowing that I must take stage some hours before 
day light, I could not dispossess my mind ‘entirely of 
unpleasant anticipations, on retiring to rest the pre 
ding evening. Upon waking some time before I wes 
called, the first sense recognized by returning reason, 
was the recurrence of those fears ; I immediately com- 
menced a rational combat to subdue them, in a course 
of argument with myself like the following. Have I 
not through life been preserved from dangers innuzner- 
able, which presented themselves to my notice, but 
were out of the sphere of my control? Have I notin all 
probability escaped millions, equally hazardous, yet’ to6 
refined for liuman vision? Have I not even now, but 
just returned from total insensibility, to a state of ra- 
tional reflection ? These with every moment of my ex- 
istence, are testimonies that I am under the guardian. 
ship of Wisdom, Power, and Goodness ; on the same 
protection I willrely, and go on my way rejoicing. 

With considerations like those, I vanquished my an- 
tipaihy to riding in the night, and being soon after 
summoned to take my seat, I entered the carriage with 
nemly the same satisfaction as if the light of the sun 
bad directed mv steps. It was too dark to discover 
the number, or the figure of my fellow passengers, but 
J soon had the evidence of male and female voices, to 
satisfy me that we had both sexes in the stage. The 
terrors suffered by a female passenver had engaged the 
exertions of the other sex to pacify her, but their en- 
deavours scemed to be of little avail, for she had con. 
jured up all the ghosts ofall the short lived false sto- 
ries she had ever heard, respecting disasters to passen- 
gers by day and by night, by land and by water—by 
wild horses, by careless drivers, by defective carriages, 
by robbers, by lightning, tornado, and earthquakes. It 
was in vain that the rest endéavoured to console her 
with a comparison of the innumerable safe passages daily 
made, contrasted with the few, in which any melanchol- 
lv accident oceurred ; it was equally fruitless to com- 
pare the accidental events producing no essential evil 
with the jimited mimber causing serious disaster ; noth- 
ing would convinee her that this could be any other, 
but the most distressing journey ever undertaken by 
mortals ; and indeed she contributed all within her 
power to make it such tothe other passengers. Feel- 
ing & sharp air passing through the carriage, upon 





scarehing for the cause, I discovered that the back had | 


been left extirely open ; Limniediately proposed closing 
it, but was informed that it had been opened at this la- 
cly’s special request ;—it appeared surprizing thai a la- 
dy should prefer a free current of the unwholesome air 
of a cold night, to the comfort ofa closed carriage, ¢s- 
pecially asthe prospect around was shrouded in dark- 
ness. I took the liberty of making this remark to her 
in as dclicate.a manner as. I cond ; but before she had 
time to reply, the wheels on our left passed over some- 


thing, producing a motion, denominated by a sailor 
passenger a larlurche ;—In an instant the lady was 
natking her exit at the back of the stage ; but partly 
by force, and partly by persuasion, she consented to re. 
sume her seat. Before day light blessed us with a 
sight of her face, she gave us eight similar testimonies 
of her terrors and agility. 

I will not undertake to decide whether those fears 
were real, or only an effort of affectation, but it became 
evident that the conversible part of the passengers had 
unanimously judged them of the latter class, for 
instead of continuing their endeavours to quiet the 
lady, they introduced a course of the most extravagant 
anecdotes of stage misfortunes, that ever were heard. 
sailor crowned these with an account of a stage 
jou he had taken in Europe, in company with oth- 
er passtngers among whom wasalady. The roads, he 
said, were very fine, and although it was in the night, 
they made good ten knots, with a heavy deck-load, 
which he explained by telling us there were six passen- 
gers on the top. Supposing the coast clear, he said 
they run without lead or log, but all on a sudden they 
bounced on something, that he supposed must have 
been as large as a first rate’s anchor—The hands on 
deck were all sent adrift, and were never again 
heard of, except one, who was found on the top ofa 
church at some distance, with both his legs broken. 
The cabin passengers were, he said, very much injured, 
all except one, which was the lady, who was forced 
with such violence against the timbers above, that her 
brains were dashed out, and all concluded it was a 
gone case, instead of which it turned out to be the hest 
trip she ever made, for she very soon recovered, and 
ever after acted like a rational creature, which she nev- 
er had done before. ‘ 

These hyperbolical anecdotes had the effect cesign- 
ed; for the lady’s frightful stories and agitating fears 
subsided, and after the sailoi’s relation, we had a 
peaceful passage. 

On this occasion I could net forbear noticing the 
powerful effect produced by ridicule, in eradicating 
folly ; and although levity and falsehood, even in mo- 
ments of exhiliration, are to be reprobated, yet the aid 
of no auxiliaries may be so safely relied on, in an ar- 
gument with those who are deaf to the suggestions of 
reason. 

One of the Passengers was a gentleman of sense and 
genius, but he possessed very cecentric ideas, yet 
from the mass ofthem might beculled much ofthe en- 
tertaining, and still more of the useful; in some of the 
succeeding numbers I shall present the compound, and 
leave the reader to sclect and reject, as may suit his 
fancy. 





art S'S ee 
A SYMPATHY AND SENSIBILITY IN YOUN 
CHILDREN. 

CHILDREN who are not sentimentally educated 
aften offend by their simplicity, and frequently disgust 
people of impatient feelings, by their npparent indifter- 
ence to things which are expected to touch their sen- 
sibility. Let us be content with nature, or rather 
let us never exchange simplicity for affcecation. Noth- 
ing hurts young people more than to be watched con- 
tinually about their feclings, to have their countenan- 

ces setutinized, and the degrees of their sensibility 
| measured by the surveying eve of the unmerciful spec- 
jtator. Under the constraint of such exeminations they 
,can think of nothing, but that they are looked at, “nd 
| feel nothing but shame or apprehension: they ere a- 








\fraid to lay their minds open, lest they should be con. 
















victed of some deficiercy of feeling. 
children who are not in dread of this sen 
sition speak their minds, the iwuth, and) 
without efiort or disguise : they lay ope 
tell their thoughts as they arise, wit 
would not fear to enter even “ The pals 

Children are often asked to tell which of the 
they love the best, but they are seldom required t 
sign any reason for their choice. It is ~. udent | 
question them frequently about their own feelings ; bi 


should endeavour to dead not to drive them to reflect up- 
onthe reasons fur their affection. They will probably 
at first mention some particular instance of kindness which 
they have lately received from the person whom they 
prefer. ‘1 like sucha person because he mended my 
top.”—* I like such another because he took me out to 


we may teach children to generalize their ideas, and 
to perceive that they like people for being either use- 
ful or agreeable. 

The desire to return kindness by kindness arises 
very early in the mind, and the hope of conciliating 
the good will of the powerful beings by whom 
they are surrounded, is one of the first wishes that 
appears in the minds of intelligent and affectionate 
children. From this sense of mutual dependence the 
first’ principles of swcial intercourse are deduced, and 
we may render our pupils cither mean sycophants or 
useful and honourable members of society by the 
methods which we use to direct their first efforts to 
please. It should be our cbject to convince them, that 
the exchange of mutual good offices contributes to 
happiness, und whilst we conneci the desire to assist 
others with the perception of the beneficial consequen- 
ces that eventually arise to theimiselves, we may be 
certain that children will never beeome blindly selfish, 
or idly sentimental. We cannot help admiring the 
simplicity, strength of mind, and good sense of a little 
girl of four years old, who, when she was put into a 
stage coach with 2 number of strangers, looked round 
upon them all, and after a few moments silence addres- 
sed them with the imperfect articulation of infancy in 
the folowing words : 

“Ti youll be good to mc, I'll be good to you.” 

Without repeaiing here what has been said in many 
other places, it may be necessary to remind all who 
are concerned in female education, that peculiar cau- 
tion is necessary to manage female sensibility ; to 
make, what is called the heart, a source of permanent 
pleasure, we tust cullivate thet reasoning powers at 
the same time that we repress the enthusiasm of fre 
feeling. Women, from their situation and duties in so- 
ciety, are called upon rather for the daily exercise of qui- 
et domestic virtues, than for those splendid acts of gen- 
erosity, or those exaggerated expressions of tenderness, 
which are the characteristics of heroines in romance. 
Sentimental authors paint with enchanting colours all 
the graces and all the virtues in happy union. After 
wards, from the natural iuflvence of association, we ex- 
pect in real life to meet with virtue when we sce grace, 
; and we are disappointed, almost diseusted, when we 
‘find virtue unadorned. ‘This felse association hasa 
double effect upon the conduct of women; it prepares 
j them to be pleased, and it excites them to endeavour 
to please by adventitious charms rather than by those 
; qualities which merit esteem.  $Woenien, who have 
| been much addicted to common novel-readinz, are al- 
| Ways acting in imitation of some Jemima, or Almeria, 
, Who never existed, and they perpetually mistake plain 
| William and Thomas for « ALy Beverly !? They. have 
_another peculiar misfortune, they require continual 
| great emotions tokeep them im tolerable humour with 
| themselves ; they must have teare fh their eves; or 
ithey are apprehensive that their heatts ave ptowing 
{hatd. They have accustomed themselveste such vi- 
| Olemt stimulus that they cam; # endure the engour to 

Which they are eubject in the*intervals cf delirium. 
| "V. Le Palais de la Vévité.—Dladatme de Geniis Veil- 
| lées du Chdteou. 








whenever they express any decided preference we™ 


walk with him and let me gather flowers.” By degrees — 
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Pink appears pale tothe eye that is used to searlet, 
and common food'is insipid to the taste which has been 
vitiated by the high ssp ins’ of art. 

The happyagein which women can, with any grace 
oreflect, ber Atieally wretched, is even with the 
beautiful, but’a short season of felicity. ‘The sentimen- 
tal sorrows of any female mourner, of more than thir- 





_ty years standing, command but little sympathy, and 


-s admmiratiom; and What other consolations are suit- 
40, ental sorrows ? 

who cultivate their reasoning powers, and 
stes for science and literature, find suf- 
n life, and do not’ require the stimulus 
or’ of romance. Their sympathy and 
Pare engrossed by proper objects, and connec- 
abits of useful exertion: they usually feel 
tection which others profess, and actually enjoy 


the happiness which others’ describe. 


ath <)> 
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AS you have seen proper to give further currency to 
a short piece on Church Music, lately published in the 
Monthly Anthology, 1 hope you will do me the favour to 
publish in your next, the following, which was prepar- 
ed for the last No. of that publication, but arrived at an 
hour too late for insertion. 


For the MonTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 
Mr. Epiror, 


MY not having had the pleasure of perusing the sev- 
eral numbers of your useful publication in regular order, 
will, Lhope, be received as an apology for my offering 
these remarks at a period so remote from the appea- 
rance of the piece to which they refer—I mean that on 
Ghurch Music, inthe No. for March. 

Upon its first perusal, I was much at a loss to deter- 
mine whether the sentiments there expressed, origina- 
ted in the illnatured, querimonicus disposition of the 
author, or in downright stupidity ; but on reperusal, I 
found them to be legitimate eminations of i!lnature and 
stupidity combined. 

It is truly, Mr. Editor, a thing somewhat extraordi- 
nary, that our modern Church Music should be so dis- 
cordant with the feelings of your correspondent—so 
modest, charitable and christian-like, as every sentence 
of his evinces him to be !—And what, perhaps, is still 
more extraordinary is, that a single piece of music 
should be able to distrub ina degree, so alarming, a 


Pp? 
gentleman possessed of so gentle and devotional a turn 





ef mind. 


His remarks, however serious his intention may have 
been, are certainly calculated to excite a smile—I mean 
a very respectful one ! 

We have his assertions, in a most polite and dicta- 
torial stile, that the musical compositions in generas 
use, (and which are generally speaking, performed hand- 
somely in our churches) are a profanation in the house 
of God !—And all this merely because they happen to 
be not exactly conéordant with his assumed umpireal 
taste and delicacy 1 

Your amiable correspondent, too, in the amplitude of 
his modesty and meckness, and ina most gentlemanly 
manner, has advariced our musicians in general, both 
composers and instructors, «* as ignorant boors,”’ desti- 
tute of every rule of propriety and correctuess of percep- 
tion. 

Ican but hope, Mr. Editor, that this curious, devo- 
tional genius, who is so much disturbed with our « jig. 
ging measures of tunes,” as his most musical highness 
very wittily names them, will appear in publick more in 
detail, and name his grievances in a more particular 
roapner.—Let him ‘cll us which are “ jigging measures 
of tunes,” and which are not « jigging measures.” Let 
him consider too, while he intrenches himsclf in the o- 
pinions of T. CoLtiyrr, that neither one nor two men, 


| 
fiowever correct and musical their tastes may be, intheir | 


own opinion, have sufficient authority to govern the 


tastes ofall the “ignorant boors” which compose the 
rest of mankind. - BRUM. 








FLAT TERY—The heart has no avenue so open as 
that of flattery, which, like some enchantment, lays all 
its puards aslecp. . } 


%, 
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IMPROVEMENT IN USEFUL ARTS. 

IT has been asserted that America has produced as 
many testimonies of genius, as any country in existence 
of equal age and population. From a general retro- 
spect of the subject it appears that more might be 
said, with truth, and without vanity. 

In Great Britian and other kingdoms ofthe old world, 
every possible encouragement is presented to the man 
of inventive talents, as a stimulus to his exertions. 
Societies are wisely instituted for presenting premiums, 
medals, and every species of reward which may oper- 
ate in bringing to maturity the latent principles of im- 
provement.—Men of property voluntarily advance to 
the support of every new production in the arts, where 
the most distant prospect of public good or private e- 
molument is presented, and thus the deep furrows in 
the brow of the secluded and laborious investigator are 
smoothed down, by the genial hand of beneyolent and 
patriotic opulence. i“ 

When we look into the volumes of transactions pub- 
lished by those well devised societies, and therein count 
the multiplied thousands, given as premiums to dawn- 
ing genius, our astonishment is excited at the munifi- 
cence which thus in profusion extends its bounteous 
rewards. Yet upon investigating the cause of this lib- 
erality, our surprise is exchanged for an admiring ap- 
probation of that policy which justly estimates and am- 
ply encourages those arts, whence are derived a very 
great proportion of the enjoyments of life, the power of 
the kingdom and the glory of the nation. 

Let us now contrast the state of the European with 
that of the American Inventor. Where is a society” 
founded for the purpose of affording those pecuniary 
means, which alone can give life to thousands of dis- 
coveries, Which must never emerge from their embryo 
state without such assistance? Who is the man that 
has alleviated the labors of the patiently toiling inven- 
tor, by saying to him—I will advance you a cetit toward 
this machine, and will hazard the loss of it, if you 
should not succeed? These Societies and these men 
are on the other side of the Atlantic, and America 
taxes herself to reward their labors, and to refund the 
sums they advance in the promotion of useful research. 

A conversation which some time since took place in 
the presence of the writer of this, may not be malapro- 
pos to the subject. 





During the period while our culprits were confined 
to nail making at the castle, a man of known mechan- 
ical genius, who had spent an industrious life in useful 
pursuits, called on a rich neighbour with whom he was 
acquainted. The conversation turned on the difficulties 
the artist had sustained, in the course of his investiga- 
‘tions, when he candidly confessed that at differnt times 
| within two months, three letters had been lodged in 
_the post office for him, each of which he was obliged 
_ to neglect for some days to raise the amount of their 
postage. ——Ha, ha, ha ! said the neighbour, your ob- 
+servation reminds me of a visit I made at the castle the 
other day, when one of the convicts came to me with a 
very scrivus countenance, and begged a small charity, 
with an assurance that a letter from his mother had 
been lying a week in the office, for want of a few pence 
to take it up—ha, ha, ha! 

Since this interview, I have frequently reflected with 
regret, on the discouraging situation of that valuable 
class of citizens in America, to whom we are indebted 
for improving the useful arts of life. In proportion to 
that regret is my surprize, at observing the numerous 
evidences of genius, daily presenting themselves, not- 
| withstanding the opstacles to be sumounted—-Some 
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physical cause, incomprehensible in its operation, must 
be productive of this effect, or such numbers of emin- 
ent discoveries would not have commanded the study, 
the labor and the expense required to generate and 
rear them, when so many must inevitably die in infan- 
cy for want of nursing. Hence my full belief, that if 
mechanical genius were carefully nurtured in this coun- 
try, no territory yet discovered would furnish so great a 


proportion of exploring, investigating, and enterprizin 


individuals, as would be produced in the Uni 
of America. 


A paragraph in last Monday’s Gazette led me to com- 


State 


‘mit these observations to paper ;—I there observed a 


communication to readers and correspondents respec- 
ting Mr. Dearborn’s Balances, and having noticed 
them in the Banks and observed théir elegance and 
accuracy, I enjoyed a degree of satisfaction in seeing 
them so handsomely noticed in that useful. publication. 
In contemplating this subject I wandered a little out of 
the path, to indulge my fancy in conjecturing what im- 
pulse could be in operation, to call a man’s attention to 
improvements upon a scale beam ; an instrument which 
had been used by all the world since creation, and has 
been made by millions of workmen, consequently it is 
the last ofall instruments which would be supposed ca- 


pable of improvement ; yet here is a beam of equal arms 
like those to which we have been familiarised, but in 
every other respect different, both in construction and 
in delicacy of motion. If an implement thus long known 
and long used, with all the science of former ages and 
aneient kingdoms expended upon it, admits of es- 
sential improvements in America, what may not be ex- 
pected when that patronage which those ancient king- 


doms present, shall with a liberal hand be held out to 
the sons of Columbia ! 


—_—_ 
TRUE HAPPINESS. 

TRUE happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy 
to pomp and noise ; it arises, in the first place, from the 
enjoyment of one’s self, and in the next, from the friend- 
ship and conversation of a few select companions ; loves 
shade and solitude, and naturally haunts groves, and 
fountains, fields and meadows. In short, it feels every 
thing it wants within itself, and receives no addition 
from multitude of witnesses and spectators. On the 
contrary, false happiness loves to be in a crowd and to 
draw the eyes of the world upon her. She does not 
receive any satisfaction from the applause which she 
gives herself, but from the admiration which she raises 
in Others. She flourishes in courts, and palaces, thie. 
tres and assemblies, and has no existence but when 
she is looked upon. Addisons Spectator. 
———ere -- nn ere 

AMUSING. 
EFFECT OF SUPERSTITION. 

SOME time ago, a woman, of one of the Scilly Is- 
lands (St. Martin’s) having the misfortune to lose two 
or three sheep, through sickness or starvation, posses- 
sed herself with a notion that this calamity had fallen 
upon herthrough some supernatural agency, and that 
she and her sheep were bewitched. Determined to sift 
the affnir, she took a passage to Penzance, to consult a 
genuine son of the Druids, who is content to sell his or- 
acles, under the appellation of a conjuror. The wizard 
proceeded to work, and soon discovered, that the ma- 
lignant spirit who had caused this mischief inhabited the 
frail body of an old mare, the property of the unfor- 
tunate woman, and who had long inhabited the same 
fields, and cropped the same herbage with the deceased 
sheep. He assuredher, that while this mare lived, noth- 
ing would prosper with her, but that if she burnt the 
mare to death, her future sheep and herself would live 
long and prosper. 

She returned home, assembled her neighbours, who, 
as credulous as herself, were ready to assist at this 
cercmony. The mare was tied toa stake, the straw 
and faggots placed about her, and surrounded by a crr- 
cle of ideots, was offered up a sacrifice to the genius of 
superstition! In plain English, they sctuaily burnt the 
old mare to death. 
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A CURIOUS COMBAT. 

TWO gentlemen of high birth, the one a Spaniard, 
and ‘the other a German, having rendered Maximilian 
II. many great services, they each, for recompence, 
demanded his natural daughter, Helena Schatequinn, 
in marri: The Prince, who entertained equal re- 
spect for them both, could not give either the prefer- 
ence ; and after much delay he told them, that from 
the claims they both had to his attention and regard, 
he could not re assent for either of them to marry his 
daughger, and they must decide it by their own power 
and ; but as he did not wish to risk the loss of 
either, or both, by suffering them to fight with offensive 
weapons, he had ordered: a large bag to be brought, 
and he who was successful enough to put his rival in it 
should obtain his daughter. 

This strange combat between two gentlemen was in 

sence of the whole imperial court, and lasted near an 
ur. Atlength the Spaniard yielded and the Ger- 
man Andre Elhard, Baron of Tethert, when he had got 
him in the bag, took him on his back, and placed him 
at the Emperor’s feet, and on the following day he mar- 
ried the beautiful Helena. 
THE CHARACTER OF A SOT. 

A SOT isasilly fellow without brains. His sight is best 
when he is stone blind, for until then he can never find 
his way home. He is a post-boy’s horn to alarm a quiet 
neighbourhood at the unseasonable hour of one in the 
morning ; a brewer’s pump, to keep store cellars dry. 
He is alawyer, for he understands conveyancing extreme- 
ly well. Although he scarcely knows what abubpis means, 





u 
ret he isa most religious. fellow, for the’ name of God 
is ever at his tongue’s end ; and he is particularly care- 
fulto teach his. family the duty of fasting. He isa 
barefooted carmelite, for you seldom see him witha 
pair of shoes to his feet. His frugality is remarkable, 
for a shirt always lasts hima month without. washing, 
and a pair of stockings until they are worn out. His tai- 
lor is Jack Ketch, or his Grace of Monmouth, to one 
or other of whom he applies, as often as he can 
afford it, foraleft offsuit. Strangers frequently mis- 
take him for a Jew, because of his beard. In his 
draughts he is a camel. He is the wonderful camel- 
ion, which is never seen to eat. He is terribly afflicted 
with various distempers ; being frequently seized with 
the falling sickness at midnight, accompanied with a 
dead palsy in his tongue: St. Anthony’s fire has visibly 
settled in his face, and so terribly does the ague shake 
his hand, that he cannot lifta glass of ginto his head. 
‘The pawn.broker is his banker, and the publican his 
chief creditor. 
any person’s notice, but after his death there will be no 
traces found of his memory, except onthe chalked wails 
of alehouses. a 


LINES WROTE ON WEDDING CAKE. 

AN additional link is made to the filial chain that en- 
circlesthe veneral pair ; may the rivets be strengthened 
by time, and fraternal affection increase its polish ; 
may they continuc to succour the parent stock, and 
when itis fulling, like ashock of corn, may they unit- 
edly aid in sloping it gently to the earth. 

« The children of this happy family join in wishing that 
many anniversary’s May mark this pleasing period, and 


when time shall be no more, may they meet in those re- 


gions where happiness is without alloy.” 
Sainte 





ANECDOTES. 
LORD FALKLAND, the author of the play called 


the Marriage Night, was chose very young to sit in’ 


Parliament ; and when he was first elected, some of 
the inembers opposed his admission, urging, that he 
had not sowed allhis wild oats; “ Then,” replied he, 
«it willbe the best way to sow the remainder in the 
House, were there are so many geese to pick them up.” 

A GENTLEMAN in company with a fine lady, could 
not forbear telling her that she was wondrous handsome. 
“Sir,” says the lady, «1 thank you for your goed opin- 
ion and wish with all my heart I could say as much of 
you too,” “Why, so you might, madam,” says the gen 
tleman, ‘* if you made no more consgience of a fie 
than I do.” 

A WOMAN amone savages, is a beast of burden— 
in the East, a piece of furpiture—in Europe. a spoiled 
c Pprcing Ainerica, the loyely and beloved companion 
of man. 


In short, while he is alive he is worth} 








'ed by Capt. Decatur, that it was the intention of Com- 


‘notice to the Collector of this port, of the. impressment 
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WHEKLY REGISTER. house with his agot parents, watched an opportunity 
: while his father lay asleep on w bed, and dispatched 


BOSTON, JULY 7, 1804. 
FOREIGN. 

Evrorre.—London papers to the 10th May, have 
been received by arfivals at this port. Nothing how- 
ever of importance has transpired since our former 
dates. A change of Ministers in the British Admin- 
istration has taken place, and a plan reported to the 
House of Commons. ‘The British Minister has left 
the Court of Madrid, and the Dutch preparations for 
the “invasion,” are said to be in great forwardness. 


him by several blows on the head with a heavy beetle ! 
So deliberate and determined was the parricide, 
that after he had struck his father two blows with the 
deathful weapon, and thinking he had killed him, had 
retired from the bed ; on seeing him still move, he re- 
turned, and with several addjtional blows completed 
the diabolical deed. What was the cause of the hor- 
rid act we have not heard.—On the day after the above 
murder was committed, a fatal accident happened in the 
same neighborhood. A respectable man, of the name 








Capt. Merrill, from Lisbon, informs, that the 
Portuguese Government had declared war against the 
Moors ; and that a ship of the line had sailed from 
Lisbon, to cruize in Tangier Bay. On Easter Sun- | 
day, the chapel of Roscommon, (Scotland) being un- 
usually crowded, one of the pillars supporting the gal- 
lery gave way. Fourteen persons were killed at the 
moment, and above double the number so mush injur- 
ed that little hopes were had of their recovery. 


West-Inpres.—About the 20th May, there was a 
destructive fire at Trinidad, and a number of planta- 
tions were destroyed, The sloop Philadelphia, 
having 41 passengers on board, was detained at Cape- 
Francois, the 25th May ; four of whom were smother- 
edin the hold by the agents of the government ; there- | 
mainder being all relanded, were immediately massa- 
cred ! Governor Green, of Surrinam, has given 
permission for the importation into that colony, in A- 
merican vessels of tobacco, tar, &c. &c. subject toa 
duty of 4 per cent. 

DOMESTICE. 


Among our domestick articles, we have a report by 
an arrival at New-York, that the Tunisians had de- 
clared war against the United States.—And Capt. 
Bruce, arrived at this port, from Gibraltar, was inform- 














modore Preble, to bombard Tripoly ; and that he was 
building gun boats for that purpose. —Deputies 
from the Osagee Nation of Indians are on their way 
to visit the President at the city of Washington. Their 
object is to enter into a treaty with the United States. 
The Secretary of State, of the U. S. has given 








of ten seamen, belonging to Massachusetts, on board 
British ships of war, requesting their friends to” for- 
ward certificates of citizenship, to the Secretary’s Of- 
fice. 
cott, of Boston. The 4th of July has been more gen- 
erally celebrated this year by all parties.than at any former 
period. The success of the Shadfishery, in the 
Hudson, has been very encouraging. An account from 
the town of Hadson, states, that 4000 shad had been 
taken in one net during the fishing season ; and at one 
place 46000 herring were taken at a tide. An 
act has passed the city of New-York, respecting Board- 
ing Houses, which promises many advantages to the 
citv. A report must be made of all such houses, and 
of the apartments they contain ; and the names of the 
lodgers upon their first arrival in the city to be report- 
ed within two days at the Inspector’s Office + who has 
a right to visit and examine such houses, and is to make 
a weekly report of his doings. <P On Thursday 
evening, the 28th ult. a most shocking and audacious 
murder was committed at Canton, in Norfolk County, 
on Miss Sally Talbot, of the tender age of 14 years, on- 
lv child of Mr. David T. of that town. She was rav- 
ished and murdered in a mamer too shocking to relate ;4 
and is supposed to be the most barbarous that ever oc- 
curred in this country. The villain afterwards threw 
her into a smal) pond, where she was not found until 
the Saturday following !! © O ye parents, paint to your- 
selves the feelings and sensations which must arise, in being 
deprived of a beloved offspring in this shocking and melan- 
choly manner / The author of this horrid deed is 
supposal to be Fach Batter, a mulatto, about 19 years 
of age. Conscience, a never failing monitor, warned 
him of his guilt ; at the moment the boty of the young 
woman was found, he absconded—but as vigorous 
measures are in operation to detect him, it is hoped he 
vill soon meet with his just desert, We under- 
stand, (says a New-York paper) that on Monday se’n- 
night a most unnatural and atrocious murder was com- 
mitted in the neighbourhood of Highstown, N. J. A 
man by the name of Pollen, who lived in the same 























Among them are Samuel Huges, and Yohn Wola- |) 


of Bound, having occasion to climb a tree, lost his hold 
by some means after he was a distance upon it, and fell 
tothe ground, where he instantly expired. At 
Petersham on the 18th ult. a very uncommon storm of 
lightning, thunder, rain and hail, took place. The day 
was remarkably warm and sultry—the flashes of light- 
ning were in quick succession, and the thunder yery 





| heavy and awful—the rain and hail, resembled a solid 


body of water and ice—all the windows to the north and 
cast were instantly dashed to pieces, and the houses 
filled with water and hail, which was from four to 
twelve inches. in depth, and for three days after the 
storm, cartloads of hail stones were to be seen in differ- 
ent places. 

Fever.—Three Physicians have stated to the Mavor 
of New-York, that four persons have died of a malig- 
nant fever at the Wallahout, and 7 others infected. 








MARRIED, 

At Salem, Capt. Jeremiah L.. Page, to Miss Lucv 
Lang ; Gideon Tucker, Esq. to Miss Martha Good- 
hue. At Little Cambridge, Mr. Wm. Cook, to Miss 
Catharine White. At Brookline, Mr. Wm. Marshall, 
to Miss Elizabeth Darrell. At Milton, Mr. Ebenezer 
Breed, merchant, of this town, to Miss Ruth Vose. 

In this town, Mr. Elias Pratt, to Miss Lucy Spooner. 
i oe DIED, 

At Edinburgh, Miss Catharine Cumming—the fol- 
lowing is a remarkable instance of rheumatic contrac- 
tion. She was confined nearly 11 years by rheumatism 
—her body all distorted—her legs bent back and with- 
' out motion—her feet all drawn up close to her legs, the 
heels almost where her tues should be :—her collar- 

bone, of the same shape, forced behind her head, and 
| shoulders, raised like a corn, much higher than 
her head. She felt excruciating pain, and subsisted on 
_ public charity, yet never complained—was always cheer- 
ful and seemingly happy, in which state she expired. 

At Huntingdon, (N. J.) the 12th inst. Mr. Ephraim 
M‘Ewen, Att. 32. The cause ofhis death, is of a 
singular and very extraordinary nature. Abcut the 
last of March, returning home from work, with his 
coat hanging on his arm and finding the door of his 
house hard to open, he pressed his knee against it to 
force it open, when a pin onthe sleeve of his coat was 
drove into hts knee.—This pained him for a few min- 
utes, when the pain subsided ; in a few hours, however, 
_he felt a stiffhess in the knee, and it soon after became 
-some what swelled and paintul. The swelling and pain 
‘increasing, he was alarmed, and immediately applied to 

some of the most eminent of the faculty, who after un- 
successfully endeavouring to relieve him by physic, and 
his knee swelling to an alarming degree, made two in- 
_ cisions in it at different times, when it discharged a 
quantity of matter, but had very little effect in allaying 
the extremity of the pain ; which continued and so af- 
. fected the system, as to reduce the patient toa mere 
| skeleton. The soreness of his knee was such for eight 
weeks, that he could not sit up in his bed, but was o- 
_ bliged to lie on his back, and continue in that position 
until the time of his death. 

At Salem, on Thursday last, a son of Mr. Samucl 
Gray, jun. about 14 years of age, was instantaneousiv 
kulled by lightning. He was returning to town with 
several others, who had been sailing in the harbour ia 
a pleasure boat, when fatal stroke cut short the 
hopes of parents and friends by his death, 

At Bedford, (N. H.) Mr. Andrew J English, of Bos- 
ton, #t. 21. 

In this town, Mrs. Elizabeth, Chamberlin, 4t. 87. 
—and three Children. ‘Total 4, for this week 
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THO?’ adverse fate between us threw 

A barrier ne’er to be removed ; 

My heart instinctive flies to you, 

And you must ever be beloved. 

And be your fertune good or ill, 

In sickness, poverty, or pain ; 

Your cherish’d image ever will, 

Impress’d on mem’ry’s tablet sal, 
Unmoy’d remain. 


Tmmers’d in life’s illusive dream, 
E’en wrap’d in pleasure’s magic spell ; 
There ever in one fav’rite theme, 
On which the mind delights to dwell. 
Mey fate my darling wish fulfil, 
One ardent hepe which I retain, 
That thou tow’rd me may’st never chill, 
But on thy memory’s tablet still 

Let me remain. 


Whate’er henceforth thy fate may be, 
Where’er hereafter you may rove, 
One faithful heart will follow thee, 
Whose fix’d regard will never move. 
For rais’d on fortune’s highest hill, 
In sorrow’s vale, on life’s smooth plain ; 
Thy name, thy form, thy virtues will, 
Impress’d on mem’ry’s tablet still, 

Ever remain. 

AURA. 


For the Boston WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. GiuBERT & Dean, 


THE following Epitaph is selected from a London 
Magazine ; if you think it worthy, you will please give it | 
F. 


a place in your Magazine. 
Newyork, Fuly 2d, 1804. 


EPITAPH on a Favourtre LAP.DOG. 


BY DR. PERFECT. 
UNDERNEATH this bending briar, 
Interr’d by neither Priest nor Friar, 

Reposeth honest Tim, 
Wrapt up in everlasting sleep ; 
Melpomone, thou ne’er canst weep 
A worthier cur than him. 


No sins had Tim of any sort, 

His virtwes might have grac’d a court ; 
He liv’d Matilda’s pride ; 

Nor ever fill’d with tears her eve, 

Or caus’d her lovely breast to sigh, 
Alas ! but when he died. 








LINES WRITTEN ON THE FRONT PAGE OF 


A DOCTOR’S ACCOUNT BOOK. 


THE Doctor’s fate is so severe, 
He'only Duns but once a year ; 

But when he asks this modest way, 
The deuce, the devil and all to pay ! 





fully, 
rendered her family happy. 


to my arms. 


lively joy, peace, easé¢, and happiness. 


valescence of my father. 
for our return. 


pains. 


PPS eR 
ed I, ‘‘and at all 
which you have nourished. 
that as soon‘as possible.” 


family. 


vided as formerly. 


rents. They have been worthily employed. 








THE NOVELIST. 


ment.’ 





Translated for the Boston WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 





JULIETTE ;—a Tare. 
[ From the French of MarMONTEL. | 


I WAS born at Vervai, said JunietTre, in this castle. 
She made the cm- 
ployment a pleasure, and she would say, she considered 
Mer health would not permit it ; but she 
took care te choose for me, the best nurse in the can- 
ton ; ancl this excellent nurse@iiwas an excellent woman. 
My mother has often told me, that next to the cares of 
maternal Jove, itis impossible to imagine any more ten- 
der than those which my infancy received from this good 
From the manueran which she fulfitied the du- 

ties of a second mother, it was evident that she had fel 
rself with aswect 
sety, aud 
ble func- 


My mother wished to nurse me. 


it as a duty. 


womean. 


uli the dignity of one: she a guittegie 
and noble medesty, whi d air 
which gave arcligious chara@ter to herm 


ped of its furniture, I burst into tears. ° 


unhappy. 
him. 
the vineyards ofa rich neighbour. 
iter, begins to assist us. 

which she spins with the p 


Your fester-brother, 
































ed it.”? [To be concluded next week.) 


good you do in the country, I should not have deprived 
myself of my own child, in ordet to give suck to yours. 
But it was necessary that one among us should under- | 
take to discharge the debt of so many unfortunates ; 

and since you have chosen me, it was the will of Heav- 
en that I should be the woman. Envy not my happi- 
ness. Enfeebled as you are, your tenderness had been 
cruel both to you and your child, if you had attempted 
to nurse it. Be no longer afraid that I shall rob na- 
ture of what belongs to her, of the tender sentiments 
of this little soul: be assured, that from the time she 
shall have arrived to some knowledge, she will distin- 
euish you from all women, and from myself; and to- 
wards you all her sensibility will be directed.”—I _re- 
peat not her language literally ; I translate it faith- 


The bounty_of my mother placed Susanna, (which 
was the name of the nurse) in a state of ease which 
As my father always pas- 
sed the pleasant months here at Verval, I had, every 
year, the pleasure, on our arrival, to see Susanna fly in- 
I went also tosee her in her village ; 
and in this rustic family, always found again, with a 


A journey of my father to the waters of Spa, (for his 
healsh was now become impaired) deprived us, one 
ear, of passing the summerat’ Verval. The vear fol- 
owing, we came bither again. This journey was made 
a fete, in which we all designed to celebrate the con- 
Susanna came to see me; ac- 
cording to her custom ; and notwithstanding much 
chagrined, she appeared sensible to nothing, but joy 
But when I told her, at parting, that 

I hoped soon to go myself and see her, she prayed me, 
with a moving, but melancholy air, no more to take that 
These words, new to me, struck me sensibly. 
I insisted ;—she embraced me, with a smile, in which I 
discovered emotions of grief, “‘ Mademoiselle, you are 
no longer an infant,” said she, ‘ and your goodness to 
‘‘T am always the same,” interrupt- 

ages you shall find in me the infant 
J shall go to sce you, and 


Alas ! pride, elevation of soul, are virtues of nature, 
My nurse was unhappy ; the good old man, whom I had 
seen with Firmin, the father of Baptisti, her hus- 
band, was dead, and his last sickness had ruined the 

Instead of the little house, so well ordered, 
alas ! there was now nothing but a poor cottage ; instead 
of the fine black cow, a goat; instead of the field, the 
vineyard, and the beautiful garden, a little piece of 
earth, very narrow, and very naked ;—it was all remain. 
edto them. Eighteen months had changed all. Su- 
sanna, sceing me arrive, came to me; and with that, 
noble air, which was natural to lier, « You will be a lit- 
tle afflicted,” said she, «in not finding us so well pro- 

But regret not the use which we 

have made of your gifts, and of the benefits of your pa- 
lirmin, 

our good father, has been attended in his sickness, as if 
his children had been more.rich ; and nothing, thanks 
to Heaven! has been wanting for him, to his last mo- 


On casting my eyes around the cottage, thus strip- 
« What !” said 
I to Susanna, ‘* you have left us ignorant of your situa- 
tion! Ah, my good nurse, you are very unjust! could 
you think that we would leave you in want ??—« ] re. 
pest,” said she, ‘*that the sick has wanted nothing.” 
‘« And you and your children, and their unhappy fath- 
er ?’—«* No, tny xmicble Juliette, their father is not 
Marcellin, felieves 
They labour daily, at the side of each other, in |! 
Louisa, my daugh- 
The wool and the cotton, 
which sh retty wheel you gave her, 
doubles its value in her hands ; and our exertions, at 
the end of the weck, produces sufficient for cur sub- 
'sistence. We do rot, then, complain ; and believe me, 
if our labour had been.inadequzte to our wants, Ma- |. 
dame de Veryal, and you, her worthy daughter, would |) 
shave been the frst to whom we should have confid- 
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> . — |} not being in her place, ‘* Madam,” she would say, ‘if ig arg “WWacgie des oacina. 

| For the Bosron WEEKLY MAGAZINE. your health had permitted you to nurse this infant you or the Bost 

——— ~ |} would not_have ceded jt to me ; and were it not for the BOSTON THEATRE. 
TO : 


“ Plays are but mirrors—made for men to see 
How bad they are—how good they ought to be.” 
Monpay EvEnNInG, JuLy 2, 1804. 
How to grow Rich, with Paul and Virginia. 
THE performances of this ctening met with con- 


siderable encouragement. The united effo all 
our first performers rendered the whole ace ble. 


The exertions of Messrs. Bernarp, DicKkENSON, 
Jones and Witson—and Mrs. Powe tt, and Mrs. 
Jones, conspired to interest the whole of the audience. 
Mr. Wi.son—in the afterpiece, appeared better than 
any actor, which we have before witnessed in this char- 
acter.—The, energy and feeling of the performance 
was calculated to draw forth the warmest approbation 
and praise of all connoisseurs in the drama. 
WevNESDAY, JuLY 4. 
The Wonder, and Distress’d Sailor, 

Were performed before “ a beggarly account of emp- 
ty boxes,”—and we were even astonished to see so ma- 
ny present, when the attractions of Beacon Hill, were 
much greater than those of the Theatre. Mr. PoweLu 
was most certainly wrong—in presenting the “ Wonder, 
or, A Woman keeps a Secret,” on the Glorious Anniver- 
sary of American Independence —We were disgusted. 
The cast was wretched—and even the exertions of 
BERNARD, WItson, and Mrs. Powert—could be of 
no. utility.—Mr. Wrumor kindly consented to take 
Mr. Powe tv’si-part, (on account of a severe accident 
preventing Mr. and Mrs. J. from attending) but the 
impertinent confusion and yells made by the sons of 
Beliai so conftised him, that he retired. > We are 


happy to observe measures are taken for punishing these 
villainous intruders. 
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Lonpon+—FEMALE—ror May 1804. 

Full Dress.—1. A long round dress of white sarsnet, 
trimmed round the bottom with blond lace, the sleeves 
trimmed with lace, and looped up in front with silver 
cord and tassels. Turban of white muslin, ornament- 
ed with white ostrich feathers. A short round dress 
of white crape, spangled with silver, embroidered round 
the bottom and trimmed with blond lace. The hair 
dressed in the most fashionable mamer. 

Walking Dresses —-A plain dress of white muslia, 
With a blue sarstiet spencer ; large straw hat tied Cown 
with a blve ribbon.—2. Dress of white muslin; a short 
pelice of lJack sarsnet with white sleeyes. Stray. hat 
turned up in front. on 

Nine Heads.—-1. A Turban of whit& satin, Ostrich 
feathers in front—P Aap of white satin and coloured 
crape, ornamented. with a rose in front.—3. Hat of 
pink velvet, trimmed and tied down with ribbon ofthe 
same colour.—4. Turkish shawl, pinned up as a tur- 
ban.—5. Turban of white muslin, the crown of white 
satin, with a very long end over the left side.—6. Cup 
of sarsnet and blond lace, ornamented witha flovef in 
front.—-7. Cap of blue sarsnet, trimmed with a very 
deep lace round tie edge.—8, Cap of blond lace, Row- 
ers in front.—9. Cap of sarsnet and lace, , 

Observations.—TVhe prevailing colours sre Lilack, 
green, and yellow. Straw hats of the Spanish shape, 
plain or ornamented with flowers, are much worn. 
Dresses are still worn very short waisted, and very low 
in the back and over the bosom, with lace tuckers for 


dress ; and with fine worked muslin habit shirts trimmed 
‘with lace for undress. 











PISCATAQUA LOTTERY. 

HIS excellent class, having oae prize of 78009 
Collars ; one of 40060, and many other valuable 
| prizesyund only 19000 tickets, commences drawing the 
, 19th inst. when the tickets willbe raised to &6. Those 
who intend purchasing while whole tickets are at @5 59 
and quarters $1 59, will please apply to Gilbert &F Dean 
—Foln West, and &. Laréin, Cornhill. Prizes of ether 
Lottcrics received in payment. July 7. 
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